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camped among the stones of Belgrade. Trams had not
begun to run. The cafes were lighted by oil lamps at
night. Newspapers had only just got started again.
Gossip and rumour ran unchecked from cafe to cafe.
The menace of Communism and revolution was the
bogy of the time. Fifty-eight Communist members!
That was the first turnip lantern in the Belgrade night.
Communism must be put down.

Very soon after the assembly of the first Parliament
a decree was promulgated dissolving all Communist
organizations and prohibiting the Communist press.
That decree was carried into effect with violence by the
police, and was answered by violence by the Com-
munists. On the day of the promulgation of the St.
Vitus3 Day Constitution an attempt was made by a
Communist to assassinate the Regent. A bomb thrown
from an unfinished building missed its mark, becoming
entangled in telegraph wires: the man was arrested and
sentenced to life imprisonment. Two months later the
Communist Party was pronounced illegal and debarred
from having representatives in the Skuptschina. The
first Parliament of 1920 had 58 Communists; the second,
in 1923, had none. In July, 1921, the Minister of the
Interior, Drashkovitch, had been killed by a young
Communist and that murder together with the attempt
on the life of the Prince Regent had caused violent
animosity against the Marxists. But in the 1920
elections the Communists had polled as many as 200,000
votes. These voters were mostly in the poverty-
stricken areas. The war against the oppressor had
been won and the under-dog wished to raise his head.
This under-dog has, to this day, remained a political
problem in Jugoslavia. There are too many people
on the verge of beggary. But the members of the
first Parliament did not stop to consider the conse-
quences of banning any one political party. Democ-
racy's chances of development are impaired once a
certain political creed, no matter how abhorrent, has